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NEWS IN BRIEF 





The Nation: In their home states, 
electors cast their ballots for Presi- 
dent. As expected, FDR got 449 votes 
to Willkie’s 82, though one Michigan 
elector at first mistakenly voted for 
Roosevelt, one Pennsylvania elector 
voted for himself, and Colorado’s six 
electors forgot to take the oath i 
Nearly 750,000 acres added this year 
bring the Federal parks total to 21,550,- 
783 acres, National Park Service re- 
ports. 

In 146th annual ceremony, U. S. ful- 
fills treaty of 1794 signed with the Six 
Nations — Iroquois confederacy — by 
paying six yards of calico to each In- 
dian. .. J. Edgar Hoover, F. B. I. chief, 
files 2,500-page report with Attorney 
General Jackson “indicating” Harry 
Bridges, West Coast labor leader, 
should be deported as a Communist. 
Bridges calls charges a lie. 

Defense: Congress will be asked to 
lift limit of draftees above present 
900,000 a year, Washington reports 
say .. . Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration announces a $40,000,000 pro- 
gram to construct and improve air- 
ports . U. S. will have 100,000 
civilian pilots by June 28,739 
members of Army Reserve Corps or- 
dered for duty Feb. 15 . . . The 2nd 
Armored Division of 400 tanks makes 
a practice dash of 500 miles from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Panama City, Fla. 

3 Navy lets contracts for 40 ad- 
ditional destroyers. Ships are being 
built from “left-over” combat tonnage 
authorized by Congress. (For example, 
if 40,000-ton battleship is authorized 
and 38,000-ton one built, there is 2,000 
tons left over.) 

Foreign: No Nobel Peace Prize will 
be awarded this year, Norway reports. 
Before the war, winners were picked 
by a committee of Norway’s Storting 
(Parliament) Yugoslavia and 
Hungary sign treaty of “constant peace 
and perpetual friendship” in Belgrade 
. . . Hungary makes token U. S. debt 
payment of $9,828.16 Finland 
misses payment for the first time, 
under postponement voted by Con- 
gress . . . November total of air raid 
easualties in Great Britain was 4,588 
killed and 6,202 wounded... To 
meet “Japan’s serious situation,” Pre- 
mier Prince Konoye invokes law giv- 
ing government control of foreign 
trade, news reports, prices for farm 
lands and forest products, and use of 
farm lands Japanese are ration- 
ed to one towel a year. . . Ambassador 
Joseph Grew, in a straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk at a dinner for Ambas- 
sador to the U. S. Nomura, told Japa- 
nese America was not interested in 
their newspaper opinions, but in their 
actions in the Orient. 

Sperts: In Boston, Joe Louis retain- 
ed his heavyweight crown with a tech- 





International 


Sally Stanton: Rose Bowl Queen 


nical knockout over Al McCoy, who 
could not answer the sixth-round bell 
because his left eye was closed 

Stanford football players, who play 
Nebraska in the Rose Bowl on Jan. 1 
will not accept the $50 compensation 
which the Coast Conferenc2 allows 
athletes who might otherwise have 
obtained Christmas jobs. Coach Clark 
Shaughnessy is worried that several of 
his stars will not recover from Cali- 
fornia’s “flu epidemic in time for the 


game Blonde Sally Stanton, 17- 
year-old sophomore at [Pasadena 


Junior College who was chosen Tour- 
nament of Roses Queen, has never 
seen a Rose Bowl game. 


* . * 


Americas: Argentina and Uruguay 
agree on joint defense of River Plate 
(where Graf Spee scuttled), reaffirm- 
ing “hemisphere defense” policy of 
Havana Conference. Three national- 
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ist Uruguayan cabinet members resign 
in protest . . . Mexican naval offi- 
cials reportedly are prepared to start 
building two Pacific Coast bases next 
month, for joint use with American 
forces . . . Mexieans believe U. S. 
loans will help pay for bases 
President Avila Camacho reverses Car- 
denas regime’s farm policy by order 
ing title to communal farm lands to b. 
given to Mexican peasants. Govern 
ment to discharge 6,000 of 18,000 Mex: 
can oil workers in effort to wipe ov 
government-run industry’s $13,600, 
deficit At Ecuador’s request, th 
State Department announces, a U. < 
naval-military mission is going to ad 
vise Ecuador’s armed services. 


* * . 


People: Because the -Latvian Le: 
tion in Washington has received jy, 
funds to continue its work since Ru: 
sia swallowed up Latvia, Dr. A\!fre« 
Bilmanis, Latvian Minister, auction 
off art treasures from the legati 
Bing Crosby signs a three-year 
tract with Paramount Pictures cal)- 
ing for nine movies a year at $175.(\) 
each—or a total of $1,575,000. Th 
crooner also holds a phonograph | 
cording contract at $60,000 a year, and 
a radio contract paying $200,000 
nually. 

As the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor left Miami to return to the Baha 
mas, the Duke said he “would accept” 
appointment as Ambassador to thie | 
S. “if it were offered to me.” He is 
eager to return “to visit one of you 
Cc, C. C. camps.” The Duchess, w! 
underwent a dental operation, said of 
U. S., “I am very, very proud of my) 
country.” . . . U. S, expels Princess 
Stephanie Hohenlohe-Schillingfurst, 
friend of Hitler and international mys- 
tery woman. Also Kurt Scheuring, 
18-year-old German student at Denver 
University . . . Capt. Joseph Gain- 
ard of City of Flint, gets Navy Cross 
for heroism when his ship was seized 
by Germans early in war. 

Business: Federal Reserve Board 
index of production reached an al’- 
time high in- November, standing at 
131 per cent of 1935-39 average. . . Pres- 
ident and treasurer of Chattanoog a, 
Tenn., News-Free Press are fined on 
cent each for violation of Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act through exclusive ad- 
vertising contracts, because the viola- 
tion was technical, without intent of 
wrong. . . Railroad runs operatin¢ 
daily at a mile-a-minute speed in- 
creased from 997 to 1,226 this year 
increase of 23 per cent. 

* * * 

Politics: During inauguration, 
Democratic National Committeeme? 
and State chairmen will meet to iro” 
out party differences. Danger in the 
1842 Congressional elections is fore- 
seen in states which Roosevelt car- 
ried but GOP governors won, .. We?- 
dell Willkie, at a meeting of former 
Willkie Club leaders, says he desires 
not to perpetuate a personal organiz2- 
tion, but political principles. He sys 
“the tendency to despise public offic¢ 
cannot go on in America.” 
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A War Year Saw Precedents Shattered 


IKE other leap years, 1940 had one 
extra day. But it is not for the 
added 24 hours that it will demand fat 
space in future histories. The year’s 
366 days have bulged with history- 
making events which may affect the 
lives of men for generations to come. 
The year was primarily a war year, 
with fighting ranging from above the 
Arctic Circle to the hot sands of Africa. 
The war influenced the entire world. 
In America, 1940 saw a President 
elected to an unprecedented third 
term, American youth drafted for mili- 
tary service during peace, and the 
Monroe Doctrine made official Pan 
American doctrine at the Havana Con- 
ference. 

This war year has seen actual land 
warfare in three continents and in 14 
nations, while 12 countries have been 
defeated, dismembered or swallowed 
up. The first half clearly belongs to 
the aggressors, as the catalogue of 
conquest shows, 

Defeat first came to herioc, unaided 
little Finland in her separate war 
against Russian invasion. On March 
12, after 104 days’ fighting, Finland 
bowed to superior force, signing a 
peace which ceded away one-eighth 
of her territory. 

A month later Adolf Hitler, who had 
been playing at stalemate with France 
and Britain, sent his German troops 
pouring out of the Reich in slashing 
campaigns that were to overrun half 
of Europe. Between April 9 and June 
17, Germany conquered Denmark, 
Norway, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and France in the 
world’s greatest demonstration of 
blitzkrieg (lightning war). ~ 

Germany’s one-month conquest of 
France, achieved by smashing through 
the extended Maginot Line at Sedan 
and to the Channel, was aided by 
ltaly’s declaration of war against the 
Allies on June 10. With Paris fallen 
and France’s armies disintegrating 
under dive-bombers and armored units 
despite the change in commanders 
from Maurice Gamelin to Maxime 
Weygand, Premier Paul Reynaud’s 
government resigned so 84-year-old 
Marshal Henri Petain could become 
Premier and sue for peace. Germany 
occupied half of France, including all 
her Atlantic coast, and Petain set up 
a semi-totalitarian state in unoccu- 
pied France, Britain was left to fight 
alone, 

Britain’s army, pulled out of France 
to aid Belgium, was trapped in Fland- 
ers. But 365,000 men, in the last days 
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Hull Signed “The Act of Havana” 


of May, managed 


escape across 


the Channel through the blazing hell 
of Dunkerque port. Though the army 
lost all its equipment, some observers 
believe Dunkerque may yet prove to 
have been the turning point of the 


war. Just before 


asters swept 


it, mounting dis- 
as Prime Minister 


sick old Neville Chamberlain, who was 


to die shortly. 
Chamberlain 


replaced by 


doughty Winston Churchill, who of- 
fered “blood, tears, toil and sweat” as 
the British slogan and set up a cabinet 
combining Britain’s toughest Tories 
with her toughest Laborites. Above 
all, at Dunkerque the Royal Air Force 
proved itself more than a match for 
Hermann Goering’s Luftwaffe. And 
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in August and September, when Ger- 
many tried to set the stage for inva- 
sion of Britain with mass air raids by 
thousands of bombers, the R. A. F. 
broke the attacker’s back. The in- 
vasion never did come off, and Brit- 
ain’s fighting spirit grew stronger 
amid the wreckage of her cities. 

But the second half of 1940 saw a 
progressive series of defeats, military 
and diplomatic, for the Axis. Hitler’s 
most pretentious diplomatic coup, a 
triple Alliance between Germany, It- 
aly and Japan, intended to frighten 
America out of aiding Britain, failed 
of its effect. Hitler’s ardent wooing of 
Soviet Russia backfired, In June Rus- 
sia grabbed Bessarabia and Bucovina 
away from Rumania, and in July in- 
corporated the Baltic states of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia in the Soviet 
Union. In August, Germany forced 
Rumania to cede territory to Hun- 
gary; and, as King Carol abdicated, 
Germany virtually took over that 
country. But as Germany sought to 
bind Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Tur- 
key to her wheel, Russia gave them 
assurances of her backing, and Hit- 
ler’s diplomatic assault on the Balkans 
was checked. 

Likewise, Hitler was unable to win 
Spain, or the unoccupied half of 
France, under the semi-totalitarian 
government of Marshal Petain, to his 
side. Mussolini, watching these deal- 
ings and lItaly’s waning influence 
beside an expanding Germany, invad- 
ed Greece on October 28. The in- 
vasion was disastrous, for the Greeks 
smashed the Italian armies far back 
into Italian-held Albania. Meantime 
the British, whose fleet had bottled up 
the Italian fleet, routed a huge Italian 
army sent into Egypt months ago. As 
the year drew to a close, Italy seemed 
groggy and on the ropes, Germany 
suffered another setback when Pierre 
Laval was ousted by Petain as Vice 
Premier for siding with the Ger- 
mans. The chief German threats, as 
1940 closed, were the merciless attacks 
on British shipping and the bombing 
of British industrial centers. 

Meantime Japan’s war with China, 
in its fourth year, was not going well. 
In July Japan set up a semi-totalitar- 
ian state under Premier Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoye. She recognized the pup- 
pet Nanking government of Wang 
Ching-wei, and in December signed a 
“peace” treaty with Wang. But most 
of the world continued to recognize 
the Chiang Kai-shek Chinese govern- 
ment. As Japan, by power politics, 
gained a foothold for her troops in 
Hanoi, French Indo-China, she began 
pulling armies out of China. The 
world could only guess whether they 
were intended for an invasion of the 
Dutch East Indies, 

In America, the war brought unpre- 
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cedented developments in both for- 
eign and domestic policy. The senti- 
ment for all aid of victims of aggres- 
sion, short of war, began to crystallize 
after Dunkerque as the U. S. rushed 
vast stocks of First World War arms 
to beleaguered Britain. On Aug. 20, 
President Roosevelt’s epochal trade of 
50 over-age destroyers to Britain for 
eight Atlantic coast naval bases was 
announced. After his re-election, the 
President outlined his rule-of-thumb 
plan to share warplane output 50-50 
with Britain. Meanwhile, China was 
aided by a $100,000,000 loan, 

In hemisphere policy, America 
scored its greatest diplomatic success 
of years.at the Havana Conference on 
July 27. Fearful of war’s effects in 
the Americas, representatives of 20 
republics joined State Secretary Cor- 
dell Hull in signing a convention 
which empowers American govern- 
ments to take over European posses- 
sions whose sovereignty may be in 
danger of passing to other non-Amer- 
ican powers. In effect, the Monroe 
Doctrine became Pan American doc- 
trine. On December 1, Mexico’s new 
President Manuel Avila Camacho 
pledged his country to hemisphere 
defense—after our northern bastion 
had been made strong by setting up a 
Joint U. S.-Canadian Defense Board. 

To protect ourselves in a war-torn 
world, the U. S. in 1940 embarked on 
a tremendous armament program. 
Congress appropriated some 14 billion 
doliars — for weapons, for 40,000 
planes by 1942 and a two ocean navy 
by 1946, of which today 382 fighting 
ships are in plan or under construc- 
tion. A National Defense Advisory 
Commission of industrialists, labor 
men and New Dealers was established 
in May to speed defense production. 

For manpower to use these arms, 
Congress increased all branches of the 
fighting services, The Burke-Wads- 
worth Bill, to draft America’s man- 
power, called for registration of all 
men between 21 and 35, of whom 900,- 
000 a year are to be conscripted for 
one year of military training. On Nov. 
16 the draft lottery was held (first 
number: 158), and already the first 
draftees are in camp. To prevent 
sabotage and spying, all aliens were 
required to register under the Alien 
Registration Law. 

The war undoubtedly influenced the 
politics of the unprecedented 1940 
Presidential campaign. Emerging as 
an avowed candidate only six weeks 
before the election, Wendell Lewis 
Willkie, a “political amateur,” one- 
time registered Democrat and presi- 
dent of Commonwealth & Southern 
utility corporation, swept the Phila- 
delphia Republican convention in six 
ballots. At Chicago, Democrats re- 
nominated Franklin Roosevelt for a 
third term, and named Agriculture 
Secretary Henry Agard Wallace as his 
running -mate. Willkie toured the 
country in a whirlwind campaign of 
speech-making unequalled since Bry- 
an’s day. The President, pleading that 


(Continued on page 8) 
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President: Aid to Britain 


One day last fortnight a U. S. Navy 
patrol bomber landed in waters off 
Eleuthera Island, in the Bahamas, The 
Duke of Windsor, Governor General 
of the Bahamas, stepped out and was 
immediately taken aboard the Navy 
cruiser Tuscaloosa, where President 
Roosevelt awaited him. 

The Duke had been summoned by 
the President from Miami, Fla., where 
he had been looking after his wife, 
the former Wallis Warfield Simpson, 
who was recovering from a dental 
operation, During his 3,000 mile 
cruise in Atlantic and Caribbean wa- 
ters, the President had viewed four 
of the eight naval-air sites acquired 
from Britain in exchange for 50 U. S. 
destroyers and had been satisfied with 





Photo by Karsh, Ottawa, Canada 


Juliana with Princesses Beatrix & Irene 


all except the projected one at Maya- 
guana Island in the Bahamas. Finding 
its anchorage facilities poor, the Pres- 
ident wanted to see if the former 
British king could get him a more 
satisfactory one. 

The two-hour confab ended, the 
President reported that the Duke had 
promised all possible co-operation in 
obtaining a better location. Then he 
finished his sea voyage by landing at 
Charleston, S,. C. 

While the President was away, two 
extremely serious problems had de- 
veloped. One was the fact that the 
defense program was lagging far be- 
hind schedule (see page 5). The other 
was the fact that Britain needed more 
war materials from the United States. 

Back at the White House, the Pres- 
ident said nothing immediately about 
the slow-down in defense production, 
but at his first post-cruise press con- 
ference he outlined a novel plan 
which he said he was considering to 
aid the British. 

Nub of the plan was that Britain 
would continue to get fighting equip- 





ment in this country even if she did 
run out of money to pay for it. The 
United States would pay for all futur: 
sritish arms orders in this country 
and then lease or mortgage the equip 
ment to Britain, provided Britai: 
agreed to make repayment in kind 
after the war. 

This plan was widely praised } 
both American and British observe: 
though a few in this country denou: 
ed it as a “war step.” It was point 
out that British morale would be gr« 
ly strengthened because of the ass: 
ance that U. S. arms would be ava 
able even when their money resou! 
were exhausted. If the British emer, 
ed victorious, the equipment would 
returned in kind, enabling them to 
switch gradually from war prod 
tion to peacetime production, wh 
would be economically salutary. | 
even if the British fell, the United 
States would still have the treme: 
ous facilities for the rapid producti: 
of arms, of utmost importance to ai 
nation intent on defending itself. 

Other developments in the Pr: 
dent’s week included these: 

® He successfully squashed the co 
troversial Walter-Logan Bill—asser! 
edly designed to establish uniform pro- 
cedure for a number of quasi-judici 
Federal agencies and to facilitate a 
peals from their decisions. After | 
vetoed it on the ground that it “wou 
produce the utmost chaos and paralysis 
in the administration of the govern- 
ment at this critical time,” the House, 
though voting again in favor of th 
legislation, 153 to 127, failed to return 
the two-thirds majority necessary to 
override a veto. 

@e Outstanding White House gu 
was Crown Princess Juliana of th 
Netherlands, who came down from hi 
temporary home in Canada withou 
her two children for a three-day vis: 
Taken to Mount Vernon by Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Juliana peeked into the bedroon 
of George and Martha Washington an: 
exclaimed: “Why, there are no cup- 
boards in the rooms!” 


SL 





Congress: Words 


Congress was occupied with wor 
and not actions last week. As it w 
indicated the session would pass t! 
previous record length of 354 da 
set in 1917-18, the few legislators st 
in attendance interspersed inforn 
discussions of proposals to be c 
sidered at the next session with o: 
tory on various subjects—principa! 
labor and defense. 

One such blast arose from Rep. A! 
bert J. Engle, Republican, of Michiga 
who reported that steel workers 
pairing the Senate and House char 
bers’ roofs were receiving from $!2 
to $267 a week for their work. Thu 
dered he: “It seems to me to ha 
people draw money out of the Treas- 
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ury to that extent is outrageous, I am 
opposed to anti-strike legislation, but 
if it is passed it will be men of this 
type Who are making it a racket.” Add- 
ing to the charge that labor was hin- 
dering defense were the voices of such 
igures as Rep. John Taber, of N. Y., 
Leland Ford, of Calif., and Clare E. 
Hoffman, of Mich. They attacked Sid- 
ney Hillman, labor member of the Na- 
tional Defense Commission, the CIO 
and Harry Bridges, West Coast CIO 
leader of the Maritime Union. 

Rising in defense of labor was Jerry 
Voorhis, of Calif., who said: “I think 
that anybody who has taken the trou- 
ble to study the position taken by re- 
sponsible labor leaders in America 
will know that if any group in this 
country realizes the importance to it 
of the defense program and has pledged 
its support to that program, it is the 
labor movement.” But such spirited 
exchanges were rare as Congress for 
the most part killed time. 





Defense: Speed Plea 


Last summer, as Congress appropri- 
ited billions of dollars for a mighty 
peace-time defense program, the public 
was confident that American industrial 
elliciency would swiftly translate the 
dollars into an impregnable wall of 
planes, tanks and guns. This comfort- 
able belief has just received a severe 
jolt from no less an authority than 
William S. Knudsen, National Defense 
\dvisory Commissioner in charge of 
production. 

In a blunt address to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
members of which are handling the 
bulk of American armament orders, 
Knudsen said: “I consider the defense 
effort to date not satisfactory enough 
to warrant hopes that everything is 
all well.” Although the man in the 
street is all for defense, he declared, 
neither industry nor labor has been 
‘fully sold” on the urgency of its task. 

As a result, though our aid-to-Britain 
policy and American security itself de- 
end upon speedy production, the de- 
ense program has bogged down. Next 

inth’s goal for aircraft, to cite one 

imple, had originally been set at 
1.00 planes. In terms of actual pro- 
tion, Knudsen predicted, this sched- 
would have to be scaled downh by 
per cent—roughly to 700 planes. 

Though the defense job will require 

least 18 billion man-hours of labor, 

former General Motors head as- 

rted, defense factories are losing 20 
per cent of their machine time by a 
Friday-to-Monday “blackout.” Call- 

“ for “speed and more speed,” Knud- 

urged manufacturers to use all 
ivailable facilities “full time,” to sub- 
ntract orders wherever possible, and 
make the maximum deliveries dur- 
ng the “crucial” first half of 1941. 
‘Isn’t it possible,” he pleaded, “to put 
the defense job on a war basis even 
we are at peace?” 
Che question went unanswered 
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Knudsen: “Speed and More Speed” 


it remained among the most vital ques- 
tions to face President Koosevelt as he 
returned to his desk (see page 4). 
What the President would do was un- 
certain, but he was said to be consid- 
ering a widely recommended step—to 
appoint a single man as head of the 
Defense Commission, and equip him 
with vast powers to co-ordinate the 
entire defense program. If Commis- 
sioner Knudsen failed publicly to 
recommend that step, the reason was 
obvious: of all the names mentioned 
for the post, none was more frequent 
ly proposed than that of Knudsen 
himself, 

Other defense developments includ- 
ed these: 

e President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, while 
upholding labor’s right to strike as 
“sacred,” said that the defense policy 
of the A. F. of L. would be to avoid 
strikes unless conditions become “com- 
pletely unbearable.” 

e Attorney General Jackson notified 
Congress that no Federal law permits 
the Government to prosecute for acts 
of sabotage against factories producing 
for foreign countries or private indus- 
iry. Existing laws, Jackson pointed 
out, make sabotage a Federal crime 
only if the damaged articles are in- 
tended for the use of the United States 
He suggested that the loophole should 
be plugged. 


Court: Stream Control 


The Federal Government's control 
over the nation’s waterways has long 
been limited. In the past, the U. S. 
Supreme Court has held that the Fed- 
eral government's power to regulate 
the use of streams under the “inter- 
state commerce” clause of the Consti- 
tution did not extend to streams not 
navigable under “natural and ordinary 
conditions.” As a result, such streams 
have been regulated, if at all, by the 
states. 

Now, however, this barrier to the 
Federal Government’s control over the 
nation’s waterways is gone. The U. S. 





Supreme Court removed it in a 6 to 2 
decision handed down on December 16. 

The case before it was a dispute be- 
tween the Federal Power Commission 
and the Appalachian Power Company. 
In 1934, the company erected a dam 
and power plant on New River at 
Radford, Va. Under the Federal Pow- 
er Act of 1920, the Power Commission 
demanded that the company accept a 
Commission license, which would, 
among other things, permit the Com- 
mission to take over the plant after 
a 30-year period. The company re- 
fused on the ground the Commission 
had no jurisdiction because the river 
was not navigable and because inter- 
state commerce was not affected. Its 
position was upheld in Federal dis- 
trict and circuit courts. 

The Supreme Court majority opin- 
ion, however, read by Associate Jus- 
tice Stanley Reed, overruled them. 
This it did, first, by casting aside the 
former Supreme Court ruling that a 
stream was navigable only if it could 
be traversed by boats under “natural 
and ordinary conditions.” A stream 
could be classified as navigable, said 
Reed, if it could be made so by “reason- 
able improvements.” New River was 
said to be such a stream. In addition, 
the majority held that the Federal 
Government's authority over streams 
and rivers under the “commerce” 
clause was not limited merely to con- 
siderations of navigation. “Flood pro- 
tection, watershed development, re- 
covery of the cost of improvements 
through utilization of power are like- 
wise parts of commerce control,” they 
declared. 

Thus, Appalachian was told that it 
must accept the Power Commission li- 
cense and the Federal Government 
obtained, in the words of one com- 
mentator, jurisdiction over virtually 


all the nation’s streams’ except 
“meadow brooks.” 

———————- »— re _—_—_—_—— 
Americana— 


Quantity: Boston, Mass., police were 
puzzled recently by the capture of two 
youths who admitted stealing 173 
blueberry pies and several dozen blue- 
berry muffins from a Boston bakery. 
Police of Cambridge, Mass., are also 
investigating the theft of a ton of 
fudge from a Cambridge candy com- 
pany, 

Add Draft Oddities: To the Lapeer, 
Mich., draft board came a rather 
lengthy “objection” to conscription. 
An unidentified man filled 48 pages 
with quotations expounding peace and 
the Golden Rule, and filed it with the 
board. 


- * . 


Convenient: In Seattle, Wash., a tele- 
phone pole on which Arthur Chisholm 
was working snapped off and pinned 
him against a building—the West 
Seattle General Hospital. Attendants 
reached out, pulled him in a window, 
and put him to bed. 
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France: Laval & Petain 


In 1935 swart Pierre Laval and Mar- 
shal Henri Petain had a talk in which 
they agreed that popular government 
was unfit for France. Each insisted 
that the other would make a better 
ruler under a new regime. Last June, 
when Petain became Premier to sue 
for peace, Laval persuaded the As- 
sembly to vote its own death’ and to 
establish Petain as dictatorial Chief of 
State. Laval’s reward was the Vice 
Premiership and designation as Pe- 
tain’s successor. 

But ambitious Laval had bigger 
dreams. First he named himself For- 
eign Minister. Hating Britain, he sped 
busily between Vichy and Paris, where 
he was frequently closeted with Otto 
Abetz, German Ambassador to France. 
According to rumor, Laval’s plans 
were: (1) to push France into war 
against England; (2) to make himself 
French dictator, ahead of Petain and 
General Maxime Weygand, third man 
in France’s triumvirate and now pro- 
consul in French North Africa. Laval 
was also reported to have planned a 
“Latin bloc” of France, Italy and Spain. 

In his schemings, Laval ran afoul of 
Petain. When he insisted that Petain 
go to Paris to receive the ashes of 
Napoleon’s son, being returned from 
Vienna by Adolf Hitler, it was feared 
he planned to keep Petain there while 
he ran things jin Vichy. At a cabinet 
meeting, Laval was accused; his resig- 
nation was demanded; and he ‘was 
taken to custody in his chateau by the 
G. P. (Guardes de Protection), new 
vigilante-police of Interior Secretary 
Marcel Peyrouten. 

Over the radio, 84-year-old Marshal 
Petain told the French, to whom he 
is a hero, that Laval had been ousted, 
both as Vice Premier and his successor, 
“for reasons of interior policy. It will 
make no difference in our relations 
with Germany. I remain at the helm. 
The national revolution continues.” As 
Foreign Minister, he appointed Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin, well-to-do pro-Nazi 
who had ‘served in several cabinets as 
Foreign Minister and Premier. 

The Germans were not so sure as 
Petain that the change would make no 
difference. For one thing, it was re- 
ported, Laval had urged and Petain 
had refused that German troops should 
be sent through France to bolster the 
Italians in Africa. Herr Abetz hurried 
from Paris for a talk with Petain, while 
high German officials warned that 
France was ‘only on tolerance, since 
no peace but an armistice existed be- 
tween the countries. 

At Abetz’s insistence, Laval was re- 
leased from custody to return to Paris. 
What his future position might be, and 
whether Germany would occupy all 
France, remained in doubt. But there 
was no doubt that Germany, in Pe- 
tain’s words of last summer, had a 
noose around the neck of struggling 














International 


Flandin Became Foreign Minister 


France. ‘France’s only joker was Gen. 
Weygand’s army in Africa, which 
might aid Britain if France were push- 
ed too far. It was significant that last 
week German troops were reported in 
Italy, where some might keep a firm 
grip on that country while others mov- 
ed into Africa. Should the Germans 
gain a firm foothold there, Weygand’s 
army might be checked, and Germany 
could do as she pleased with France. 


... War in Africa & Greece 


Britain’s victory in North Africa— 
the first British land success of the 
entire war—grew more impressive day 
by day. With the capture of the deep- 
water port of Solum, Italy’s last in- 
vasion base on Egyptian soil, General 
Wavell’s “Imperial Army of the Nile” 
pressed across the border for a 
counter-invasion of Italian Libya. In 
a series of swift encircling movements, 
in which Britain’s land, sea and air 
forces worked together like the mem- 
bers of a champion football team, 
Allied troops overwhelmed four Ital- 
ian forts. Thus the path was clear for 
an assault on and capture of Bardia, 
one of the most important sea bases 
in Italian North Africa. With the fall 
of Bardia, the Italian outlook became 
desperate as far west as Tobruk, a dis- 
tance of 80 miles. 

In Albania, where fighting continued 
in the face of swirling blizzards, the 
Greeks consistently shelled Italian 
positions, then outflanked them, forc- 
ing Il Duce’s battered legions to re- 
treat from the mountainous Tepelini- 
Klisura sector. As in previous weeks, 
the tide of battle was still running 
against the Italians, but an official 
Greek report that Palermo had been 
recaptured by the Italians was evi- 
dence that the battle was no longer 
entirely one-sided. Though strength- 
ened by some reinforcements, Italy’s 
Albanian units had suffered appalling 
losses in men and material, and even 
if they retreated no farther, their ill- 









- PATHFINDER 


Starred “invasion” of Greece was al- 
ready marked as a complete disaster. 
Both German and Italian spokesmen, 
however, vied with one another in be- 
littling the Allied victories in Albania 
and Libya. JI Popolo di Roma dis- 
missed either one as “a little local tri- 
umph.” To the German Boersen Zei- 
tung, they were merely “local suc 
cesses.” Insofar as both theaters of 
war were side-shows in comparison t 
the main struggle—the battle of Britai 
—they could, in plain fact, be describ« 
as “local.” But it could scarcely be d 
nied that their effects were being fi 
from one end of the world to the oth: 

From prostrate France to | 
grumpy Soviet Union, from Turk 
and Yugoslavia to the restive Fre: 
colonies in Africa, there were incr: 
ed signs of active or passive resista: 
to Axis ambitions. “Local” though | 
Allied successes were, they had be: 
sufficient to blast the legend of / 
invincibility. Italian spokesmen 
Virginio Gayda could continue to 
trumpet that “Italy is firm in her plac 
as a combatant,” but a wealth of e) 
dence indicated that the morale of 
Mussolini’s people was crumpling 
The death penalty was introduced fo: 
food “hoarding,” and other drasti: 
steps were taken: for a winter “batt! 
on the internal front.” 

To neutral observers it seemed that 
only quick help from Germany could 
prevent the junior Axis partner fron 
being knocked out of the war. Both 
totalitarian powers denied it, but 
American correspondents reported that 
upwards of 50,000 German troops had 
entered Italy via the Brenner Pass 
partly to quell internal disorders and 
partly to aid Italian forces on th: 
battle-fronts. Large German concen- 
trations were observed in Bari, th: 
port of embarkation for Albania, and 
in Naples, the departure point f 
Africa. Unconfirmed reports said thal 
thousands of soldiers, clad in the gray 
uniforms of the Reichwehr, were ob 
served aboard troop transport vessels 
as far south as Taranto, naval base. 
It remained to be seen whether thes 
auxiliaries could reach either war zon 
through the vigilant British blockad: 


... Grim as 1917” 


For Britons last week, the headlin¢ 
news from France was puzzling an 
from Egypt was cheering. Germaiis 
read little about either event. But u 
derneath these headlines ran the stor) 
of constant erosion of supply which 
may finally lose the war for the coun- 
try that-wears out first. 

The bad news for Britain was that 
in the week ended Dec. 8 she had Jos! 
23 ships of 101,190 tons. A few days 
later, Germany put the sea war back 
in headlines by torpedoing, north of 
Ireland, the 10,926-ton Canadian ship 
Western Prince, which had aboard 4 
cargo of planes and Canadian Sup- 
plies Minister C, D. Howe. 

Facing the realities of sea wal, 
Agriculture Minister R. H. Huds: 
urging British farmers to grow more, 
warned that the food situation was be- 
coming “as grim as in 1917,” when 
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Dee. 28, 1940 


Britain once had only a six-week sup- 
ply on hand. Though British leaders 
emphasized that this was the pros- 
pective, not the present fact, they said 
Britain would have to put “guns over 
butter.” The meat ration will soon be 
cut further. Meantime Shipping Min- 
ister Ronald Cross said Britain would 
refuse to lift the embargo on food for 
Europe because “it is their stomachs 
or our lives.” 

German aid raids remained spora- 
dic. The latest center singled out for 
nass bombing was Sheffield, Midlands 
steel town, Parliament considered a 
bill for compulsory war insurance on 
all farms, buildings and plants. Insur- 
ance taxes, about 1% per cent on busi- 
ness properties, will cover $800,000,000 
worth of damage annually, with the 
government prepared to foot an equal 
bill itself before increasing tax rates, 

Britons were wondering who should 
replace the late Lord Lothian as Am- 
bassador, to press for U. S. aid in a 
period many American officials believe 
critical for Britain (see page 4). Lloyd 
George, 77-year-old World War leader, 
is believed to have discussed this sub- 
ject in a long interview with Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. 

While Hitler was striving to tighten 
his grip on conquered France, Ger- 
many was taking its regular dose of 
British bombing. One raid on Mann- 
heim, industrial and commercial west- 
ern outlet of the great Saar basin, last- 
ed seven hours. In Berlin, it was ad- 
mitted that bombs had pierced the 
subway. 

In the midst of war, however, Ger- 
many was pushing her colonization 
plans. Like the “Go West!” chant of 
19th century America, headlines in 
Rherlin newspapers urged, “To the 
East! Chances for many.” It was re- 
vealed that colonists in Poland would 
be free of the 50 per cent war surtax 
nd of regular taxes on incomes below 
3,000 marks. Meantime, to encourage 
larger families, the premium of $4 a 
month, previously limited to families 
of five or more children was lowered 
to apply to those with three or more. 

ee 


War Sidelights— 


e Citizens of Swastika, Canada, vot- 
ed unanimously to change the name of 
their community to “Winston.” 


e When earth tremors shook vil- 
lages in North Wales, residents thought 
that a heavy bombing raid was on, but 
were relieved when it turned out to be 
in earthquake instead of bombs. 


e Egypt, not at war with Italy, 
nned from her schools an Italian 
rithmetic book on the grounds that 

problems were so worded as to 
pread Fascist propaganda.” 


® The 1941 edition of the British 
Who’s Who lists Adolf Hitler as the 
in “most in the public eye.” 


® British War Ministry ordered “no 
ore brass button shining” for the 
\rmy. Reason: Dull buttons are less 
ible to observation from the air or 
ound. 





SCIENCE, 


Potatoes By Electricity 


Can man produce synthetic foods 
by electricity, without waiting for sun- 
light to create food elements natur- 
ally? Possibly, some day soon, said 
Dr. Collin G. Fink, noted New York 
electrochemist, in an address before 
the Industrial Chemical Conference of 
the American Chemical Society. 

Declaring that “It is difficult to pro- 
phesy without being fantastic,” Dr. 
Fink explained how synthetic “pota- 
toes” might be produced by electricity. 
In real potatoes the constituents of 
potato starch—carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen—are driven together through 
photosynthesis by light energy from 
the sun. To create starch requires a 


building up of energy, rather than a 








Science Facts 


Mone than 1,000 new chemical 
compounds have recently been 
developed from the nitroparaffins, 
which are combinations of nitrogen 
with various constituents of natural 
gas. The compounds include every- 
thing from plastics to explosives to 











medicines ... ® It takes 14,000 
tons of ore to produce one ounce of 
radium... @ At current commer- 


cial prices, the entire contents of a 
rattlesnake’s venom glands is worth 
about 20 cents ... @ Scientific evi- 
dence indicates that because of the 
varied diet and sunshine enjoyed by 
the mother during summer, the 
bones of babies born in the fall are 
stronger, more mature and have 
greater mineral content than those 
of babies born in other months ... 
@ The southernmost bird on earth 
is not the penguin, which stays near 
the edge of the South Polar Conti- 
nent, but the fierce, carnivorous 
skua, which feeds on penguin eggs 
and chicks, and often visits 300 
miles inland toward the Pole. 











simple substitution of energy as takes 
place in ordinary chemical reactions. 

Dr. Fink points out that electrical 
energy is now being used to speed 
plant growth—or increase the rate of 


photosynthesis — on farms where 
charged wires are strung above grow- 
ing plants. In some instances, he re- 
ports, scientists have already been 
able to supply enough energy to create 
some starch compounds electrically. 
The time may be just around the cor- 
ner, Dr. Fink indicates, when science, 
using electricity instead of sunlight, 
can mass-produce “potatoes” by com- 
pounding carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen in an electrical “field.” 





Measuring With Light 


The average man’s smallest measure 
is a sixteenth of an inch, The pre- 
cision machinist works in ten-thou- 
sandths. But for the scientist, these 





MEDICINE 


are mere casual units. At the Univer- 
sity of California, two scientists have 
discovered the ultimate in accurate 
mensuration. Jacob Wiens and Dr. 
Luis W. Alvarez report that they have 
found a light ray with a wave length 
that does not vary by more than one 
fifty-billionth of an inch. 

The ray is emitted by a special type 
of mercury, atoms of which have ex- 
actly the same weight. The mercury 
does not exist in nature, but was pro- 
duced from gold in the university’s 
atom-smasher, or cyclotron. The uni- 
formity of its wave length, which is 
twice as accurate as any previously 
known, was discovered when the mer- 
cury was put under a spectroscope. 

Though the ordinary man never 
worries about odd fifty-billionths, the 
unit’s value to science can be demon- 
strated in average terms. Any man 
measuring 100 yards with a foot rule 
would be off, no matter how careful, 
because the marker on the ruler may 
be a hundredth of an inch thick, thus 
permitting error. The same objection 
may be applied to the official interna- 
tional unit—the standard meter in 
Paris, a metal rod with two lines ex- 
actly 39.37 inches apart. 

With the new mercury, the Cali- 
fornia scientists submit, standard 
measures could be specified as so 
many wave lengths from the mercury 
vapor beam, Measurements so made 
would be accurate within several bil- 
lionths of an inch. 





—-———_—<—-o —= 


Capsules 


@ To prevent ice from freezing 
tight the 11 huge drum gates along the 
1,650-foot spillway of Grand Coulee 
Dam, the government is installing the 
world’s biggest “defrosters.” More 
than nine miles of electric cable and 
nearly an acre of steel plates make up 
the unit. The largest of the plates, 
heated by induction, will be 135 feet 
long and 8% feet wide. 


q Of the 50 billion stars in our 
galaxy, the Milky Way, about 30 are 
exploding each year, reports Dr. Ed- 
win Hubble, Carnegie Institution as- 
tronomer. The brightness of these 
novae increases 100,000 times as flam- 
ing gas speeds from them at 1,000 
miles a second. Supernovae — stars 
whose brightness increases 100 million 
times on explosion—occur about once 
every 600 years, There is no reason 
why the sun should explode, says 
Dr. Hubble; if it did, its destroying 
flame would reach the earth in one 
and one-half hours. 

ee ——————e 

It took millions of years to make 
men out of monkeys, but sometimes 
it takes only a few minutes to reverse 
the process. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


California’s Flax 


Flax is one of the world’s most valu- 
able plants to man. Its fiber is used in 
the manufacture of linen thread. Flax- 
seed is used in treating human dis- 
eases, particularly inflammations of 
the respiratory and intestinal pas- 
sages. The seed yields an oil, known 
as linseed oil, which is used in paint- 
ing and for other purposes. Moreover, 
the residue from these crushed seeds, 
called linseed meal, is a wholesome 
food for cattle. 

In this country, Minnesota and 
North Dakota are the leading flax-pro- 
ducing states. But pushing them hard 
in third place is California, a state that 
11 years ago was producing no flax at 
all. More important, the California 
average flaxseed yield per acre is 
much higher than in the United States 
as a whole. With the nation’s aver- 
age placed at 7.6 bushels per acre, 
California in 1939 produced an esti- 
mated average of 16 bushels per acre. 

After field experiments with various 
types of flax proved that the so-called 
Punjab variety thrived best in the Cali- 
fornia soil and climate, a test plot of 
Punjab was planted in 1930, resulting 
in a yield of 28.5 bushels. Encouraged 
by this success and spurred by the rel- 
atively low price of other grains, farm- 
ers obtained some seed from the test 
plot in 1931 and in 1932 harvested 110 
acres from it. Since then, flax acre- 
age has increased steadily. In 1939, 
108,000 acres were planted to flax with 
an estimated total production of 1,728,- 
000 bushels. 

California flax growers have found 
that the percentage of oil content in 
their seed averages from five to eight 
per cent higher than for the U. S. crop 
as a whole, which is approximately 33 
per cent. This increases their incomes, 
since the market value of the oil re- 
presents about 70 per cent of the total 
value of the seed. 


Retail Trade 


The decennial census does more 
than find out the number of people 
living in the United States. It also 
gives the most complete picture of the 
nation’s business set-up in all its as- 
pects that is ever provided. Periodi- 
eally after each census, reports on 
various fields of business are publish- 
ed. On December 17 the Census Bu- 
reau released its preliminary report 
on U. S. retail trade as revealed by the 
1940 census. 

U. S. retail sales in 1939, accordiag 
to the report, totaled $42,023,818,000. 
This was an increase of 28 per cent 
over the comparable total of $32,791,- 
212,000 recorded in the previous busi- 
ness census of 1935 (a voluntary one) 
and only 13 per cent below the vol- 
ume of $48,329,652,000 reached in 1929. 
The report also revealed such other 
retail business facts as these: 














Random Statistics 


HE average cow in milk requires 

about 12% gallons of water 
daily, which is three or four times 
as much as the dry cow needs .. 
@e Canada last year produced 284,304 
ounces of platinum and _ similar 
metals, or more than half the 
world’s output - @ More than 
one-third of all automobiles and 
trucks ever produced in the United 
States are still in use on the high- 
ways... 


.-@ U. S. buses last year 
operated 2,281,000,000 revenue miles, 
the equivalent of 24 trips from the 


earth to the sun... @ A prospective 
mother has one chance in 8,800 that 
she will bear triplets ...e The 
American Petroleum Industries com- 
mittee reports that the average an- 
nual gasoline tax burden on motor 
vehicles has doubled in the past 
decade, jumping from $18 to more 
than $36. 





e The total number of retail] stores 
increased 294,539 in the 10-year period, 
mounting from 1,476,365 in 1929, to 
1,587,718 in 1935 and to 1,770,904 
in 1939, 

e Between 1929 and 1939 there was 
an increase of 78,907 in the number of 
food stores, 120,343 in the number of 
filling stations, 171,038 in the number 
of eating and drinking places, 22,376 
in the number of fuel dealers, and 
6,727 in the number of florists. Food 
stores make up the largest single group 
of retail outlets; in 1929, 22.4 per cent 
of all retail stores were food stores, 
and in 1939, 24.2 per cent of all stores 
were in that category. 

e Among geographic areas, the 
South Atlantic States lead the country 
in the increase of dollar volume of 
sales, with the 1939 figure being six 
per cent over that for 1929. The 
Pacific area runs a close second with 
sales less than one per cent below the 
1929 record. In the rate of sales in- 
crease since 1929 among the states, 
Nevada and Florida lead with gains 
of 27 per cent and 24 per cent, re- 
spectively. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Taxicab: A passenger-carrying mo- 
tor vehicle. This is one of our funniest 
words. It comes from the French 
taximeter-cabriolet, which means, 
literally, a gig or cab fitted with a 
measurer for the tax or toll. Cabriolet 
is a French word meaning to caper. 
It in turn comes from the Latin capre- 
olus, a wild goat. It was applied to 
the light French gig because it bounced 
and leaped along the rough roads like 
a wild goat, in fact like a Latin he- 
goat. So when we get in a “taxicab” or 
“taxi” we can expect a ride in a light 
rig that bounces like a goat and has 
a measurer attached for taxing every 
bounce. 

——____.. 

The man who does not swear re- 
sembles certain clothing—he is guar- 
anteed not to rip. 


PATHFINDER 
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(Continued from page 4) 






international events would not permit 
him more than 12 hours from Wash- 
ington, made five eastern speeches in 
the closing week of the campaign. 
Roosevelt was re-elected for the U. S.’s 
first third term by the closest pop 
ular vote since 1916 (27,241,939 to 
22,327,226), and the third largest elec- 
toral vote (38 states with 449 votes to 
10 states with 82 votes). Both partie: 
immediately pledged themselves t 

national unity in the world emergenc) 

The eventful year in sports sa) 
poker-faced Joe Louis, heavyweig! 
champion of the world, defend h 
title often and well. The Nation 
League’s Cincinnati Reds crushed t! 
Detroit Tigers to annex the baseba 
World Series. While the Univers 
of Minnesota eleven fought its w 
to the top of college football, the C! 
cago Bears carried off the profession 
championship, King of the golf lin! 
was Lawson Little, National Op: 
Champion, but Ben Hogan, an un 
crowned monarch, was the year’s big 
gest money winner, The invincibl 
Willie Hoppe continued to rule th 
billiard table, the New York Ranger: 
skated off with the Stanley Cup in ic 
hockey, and the fleet-footed Challed: 
was voted “Horse of the Year.” 

In science and industry, the yea 
was one of advances, As industry) 
roared into defense production, mi! 
lions found jobs, and it was estimated 
that unemployment might virtually | 
wiped out in a year. The 1940 nation: 
income was set at 74 billion dolla: 
highest since 1930. Some economists 
were already worried by the prospec! 
of inflation from defense spending 
and Treasury Secretary Morgentha 
announced that the legal debt limit 
must be raised above 45 billion. 

In the field of medicine, a new fiv« 
day cure for early syphilis was dis 
covered. Scientists were excited about 
a newly-discovered metal, Uranium- 
235, which in theory can produc: 
power by direct release of atomic en 
ergy, With one pound equal in powe! 
output to 5,000,000 pounds of coal. Th: 
theory cannot be tested until U-235 
can be produced in more than th: 
present microscopic quantities. 

Perhaps in the long run discoveri: 
such as these may outbulk all of 1940 
other events. But for those who lived 
through it, 1940 will remain a yea 
tragic, terrible and heroic. A year i 
which conquest devastated Europ 
and was stopped at the English Cha: 
nel and the mountains of Greece |! 
British never-say-die spirit, the Roy 
Air Force and the heroic Greeks. 
year which saw a President elect: 
for a third term. A year in whi: 
America, during peace, began armi! 
desperately for war. A year in whi 
the world was scourged by terror, r 
duced in places to living undergrou: 
Jike primitive man, They may also r: 
member it as the year in which t! 
world began redeeming itself to sta! 
on a better era. 
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ON THE AIR 


“Peanuts” vs. “Monopoly” 


he field of music, the harmonious 
iinstay of radio broadcasting, has 
been turned into a battlefield by the 
posing forces of the big networks 
d the American Society of Com- 
sers, Authors and Publishers. 
\ccording to the radio networks, 
struggle will decide whether “any 
il group of men anywhere have 
vested right to dictate what kind 
music America is to hear on the 
” Less grandiloquent, ASCAP says 
issue is whether its 1,306 music- 
iking members should be required 
io work for “peanuts.” 
Somewhere between the two con- 
tants are the owners of America’s 
15,000,000 radio sets, which, beginning 
New Year’s Day, are slated to stop re- 
ceiving about 90 per cent of the na- 
1's favorite tunes. For ASCAP, the 
copyright pool which controls the 
1’s share of modern musical works 
rom Sweet Adeline and God Bless 
erica up to the latest song-hits— 
s threatened to “pull them off the 
unless the networks share their 
wing profits with the men of music. 
nder the existing contract, which 
ires New Year’s Eve, ASCAP nets 
annual royalty of about $4,000,000, 
‘ich is paid by the individual sta- 
iS carrying chain programs. Un- 
the new contract proposed by 
\SCAP, the royalty burden would 
largely be shifted from the stations to 
the networks—and ASCAP’s new to- 
SAEs | 1) FPL 


RULES OF THE “KNOW AMERICA” CONTEST 
le “KNOW AMERICA” Contest is open to 
ill PATHFINDER readers except employees 
members of their families. 
ie contest shall consist of 50 questions on 
e history and civil government of the 
iited States and the Constitution. It shall 
in for 11 consecutive weeks beginning 
ith the issue of December 7. Two oye 
ons each week for ten weeks and all 50 
juestions On the 11th week. 
\ Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded 
the contestant returning the best or most 
appropriate answers to the 50 questions 
ind otherwise complying with the rules. 
mtestants submitting the next most 
early correct answers and otherwise com- 
lving with the rules shall be eligible for 
the additional prizes in the order of their 
wrectness. 
mn order to qualify as a prize-winner, the 
ntestant is required to send in 10 cents 
coin (not stamps) with each pair of an- 
wers or a total of $2.50 with the 50 an- 
vers. For these remittances the contestant 
vill be sent without further cost a com- 
ehensive treatise dealing with U. S. his- 
ry and the Constitution. 
ve cannot take into account answers 
ithout signed names or addresses, nor for 
upons arriving unduly late or lost in the 
ils. By entering the contest the con- 
stant agrees to accept as final the de- 
sions of the judges as to procedure and 
nal outcome. 
event of ties, additional questions will 
submitted. In event of final ties, after 
vo such submissions, duplicate prizes will 
awarded. 
not decorate coupons. 
OT count. 
iv inquiry, the reply to which could not 
ffect outcome of. contest, will be ack- 
iwledged. 
ntestants may send in any number of sets 
duly qualified answers and each set 
ill be judged as a unit, but no individual 
iv Win more than one prize. If submit- 
ting more than one set of answers, the con- 
stant is required to keep them distinct 
designating them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” etc. 
Each submitted set shall entitle the con- 
estant to the treatise referred to in Rule 4. 
Rack Cover for Questions and Coupons 
late. ) 











Neatness will 


tal “take” would mount to about 
$9,000,000. 

Refusing to travel any farther on 
the ASCAP “toll-road,” the networks 
have organized many non-ASCAP 
composers and publishers in a new 
rival outfit called Broadcast Music, 
Inc. Created to break ASCAP’s “mon- 
opoly,” BMI already controls a quar- 
ter of a million tunes, and expects to 
expand its list to 300,000 before the 
year is out. In addition, the networks 
plan to rely on “public domain” mu- 
sic—older works on which the copy- 
rights have run out, 

Whether the radio industry can get 
along without ASCAP depends ulti- 
mately on one judge: the listening 
public. For if listeners begin to miss 
their favorite songs, and express their 
displeasure by tuning out BMI music, 
the networks will soon have. to 
knuckle under ASCAP’s thumb. If, 
on the other hand, the public is satis- 
fied with the BMI output, then America 
may be due for a revolution in music. 

But before either of these extreme 
outcomes could take place, some ob- 
servers insist, the Government would 
intervene to force an armistice. The 
Department of Justice has already 
agreed to drop an old anti-trust prose- 
cution against ASCAP on the condi- 
tion that ASCAP consents to scale 
down its fee structure. 








CAPITAL CHAT 
Uncle Sam’s Help 


HOSE of us who knew Washington 
back jn 1917, 1918 and 1919 are 
witnessing practically the same scenes 
today. Uniforms and soldiers are not 
yet as numerous as they were then, 
but in many instances restrictions are 
tighter now for the defense program 
than they were in actual wartime. 
Building guards have been doubled and 
officials are especially tight-lipped. 
All the rush business of the defense 
program, moreover, has greatly upped 
the already New Deal-increased num- 
ber of Federal employees in town. Ac- 
cording to latest figures released by 
the Civil Service Commission, the 
number of men and women working 
for Uncle Sam in Washington is now 
approximately 150,000 who draw sal- 
aries totaling $26,000,944 a month. 
The defense program is credited with 
adding some 20,000 of these. Thus with 
better than one out of every four 
Washington residents now a Federal 
worker, your national capital is more 
truly a Federal city than ever before. 
Because comparisons are always in- 
teresting, here are some additional fig- 
ures on the ups and downs of Federal 
employment in Washington: At the 
outbreak of the First World War there 
were only 39,000 Government em- 
ployees in our town. By June of 1917, 
however, the number had jumped to 
41,400. And by the time the Armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, a 
crowded Washington had a Federal 
roll of 117,760. After the war, the 
number gradually decreased until it 
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reached a low of 59,800 on June 30, 
1927. But since then, especially since 
1933, the number has steadily increas- 
ed. By January, 1940, the number of 
men and women working for Uncle 
Sam in Washington had reached the 
peacetime high of 127,000. And be- 
before the defense program is com- 
pleted the number is expected to ap- 
proximate 200,000. As of November 1, 
the total number of government em- 
ployees, in Washington and in the 
field, was 1,086,171 and the total Fed- 
eral payroll was $166,485,603 a month, 








Notes About Town 


IGHTY members of the White 

House police force have been 
equipped with new uniforms, cut from 
the same type of dark blue cloth used 
by Navy oflicers ... © For that third 
term the White House is now trim and 
gleaming under a new coat of white 
paint...@ David Lynn, Capital archi- 
tect, has a handsome New Year’s pres- 
ent for Congressmen who drive autos, 
the best parking lot in the District of 
Columbia. Located between South 
Capitol Street and Delaware Avenue, 
it has 350 individual stalls ... @ Wash- 
ington airport, the world’s largest de- 
veloped flying field, is now in use... 
© A bronze statue of the late Senator 
Huey Long of Louisiana was placed in 
Statuary Hall at the Capitol but will 
not be formally unveiled until after 
the new Congress meets ...® The 
District’s new million-dollar jail has 
been completed on borrowed (PWA) 
capital. 


The best of reading for the whole famifly—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. 


—Modern Romances, | yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 


—Breeder’s Garette, —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
—Christian Herald, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
6 mos. —Science and 
—Faet Digest, 1 yr. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
~—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Haunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, i yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address, 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 
And a Happy New Year 


ie OUR December 21 issue PATH- 
FINDER extended to its large fami- 
ly of readers its sincere best wishes 
for a MERRY CHRISTMAS. This week, 
at the turning point of the year, we 
take pleasure in adding: “And A HAP- 
PY NEW YEAR,” 

When we say HAPPY NEW YEAR, 
we mean a safe, peaceful, pleasurable, 
profitable New Year. Moreover, those 
words are backed by our entire PATH- 
FINDER family, your humble servants, 
who greet you from this page (see cut). 

Starting a New Year is always a 
thrilling experience. In a way, it is 
like wearing a new hat or a new suit, 
or driving a new car. But for PATH- 
FINDER this year it means much more 
than ever. With this issue PATHFIND- 
ER completes its 47th year of national 
service. Next week, our January 4th 
issue will be an anniversary number. 
With it your PATHFINDER celebrates 
fits 47th birthday, thereby entering its 
48th year. 

In its very first issue, January 6, 
1894, PATHFINDER made an earnest 
vow: 





There shall be no halting, no stand- 
ing still, no dead level. Straight 
ahead lies our path—always upward 
to better work, to a more and more 
perfect embodiment of the idea in 
forming it. 

That was the vow made when Amer- 
ica’s oldest news weekly was launched 
on its historic career. We renew here 
and now that first vow for the future: 
“Always upward to better work”— 
work to make a more helpful, a more 
reliable, a more inspiring, a more con- 
densed and entertaining national news 
weekly for all busy people. That is 


our New Year’s resolve to our readers. 


PATHFINDER has no axes to grind; 
its sole mission is to give the people 
the facts, so that they can do their own 
thinking. PATHFINDER never has 
tried to do anybody’s thinking for 
them. We believe that facts are 
stranger than fiction, and try to give 
you as many different interesting 
items in each issue as we can crowd 
into it. PATHFINDER runs no scare- 
heads, engages in no mud-slinging, 
omits murders and sordid news, and 
keeps out liquor advertising—so that 
both young and old may enjoy it. 

Though PATHFINDER does make 
mistakes, it admits them, and re- 
doubles its efforts to keep its columns 
reliable and trustworthy. In trying to 
produce a magazine of inspiration, en- 
lightenment and encouragement for 
our millions of readers in all walks of 
life—in cities, in towns, in villages and 
on farms—our constant watchwords 
are: give both sides of leading ques- 
tions; be as unbiased and impartial 
as possible. 


O PRODUCE this type of magazine 

requires the combined, unstinted 
efforts of hundreds of faithful workers 
in the field and at our large plant here 
in Washington, the nerve center of the 
entire nation. We employ union work- 
ers, observe all labor rules and regula- 
tions and try to give steady employ- 
ment to our loyal army. Having been 
so long and so well organized we have 
been able to cut costs to the bone. 
Thus, we have never had to raise the 
subscription price. 

PATHFINDER’s small subscription 
price, however, makes it impossible to 
produce a more elaborate magazine on 
better paper and in more colors. In 
addition, it takes harder work and 
more thought and ingenuity to give the 
same value today as it did 47 years 
ago. So, we must depend upon our 





Ihe entire Pathfinder Family extends its best wishes for A Happy and Prosperous New Year 


PATHFINDER 


readers to do their part; to pass the 
good word along by asking their 
friends and neighbors: “Do you know 
of any place where you can get better 
value for your dollar than 52 issues 
of PATHFINDER?” 

Frankly, we must depend upon our 
readers to get more readers. And 
knowing that you are with us is what 
gives us such confidence. Therefore, 
in wishing that this 48th year of 
PATHFINDER bring a larger measur: 
of success to you who read it, we ask 
in turn, that you do your part to in- 
sure a larger measure of success | 
us who produce it. 

Let’s make it A HAPPY NEW YEAR, 
folks! 








EDUCATION 





“Kings of Egypt’’ 


At a recent convention of the South- 
ern Business Education Associatio: 
one of the educators, in a burst of pi: 
turesque language flavored with dis 
gust, declared that our educational i 
stitutions had been “too busy messinz 
around with the kings of Egypt’; so 
that when trained men were needed 
for defense industries they were nol 
available. 

All practical men will murmur ap- 
proval. This is one more shot in th: 
centuries-old war between the classi 
ists and modernists in the schools. B 
ginning with the enthusiastic revival o! 
learning in the 15th century, the stuc\ 
of Latin and Greek, together with th: 
literatures and philosophies of other 
ancient peoples, constituted almost th: 


whole curriculum of the suddenly) 
flourishing universities of Europe. 
American universities followed the 


same pattern, and in ‘the early days 
our pulpits, halls of government and 
professional associations teemed with 
classical scholars who knew thei 
Demosthenes, Aristotle and Cicero, and 
who wrote bright pages in our earl) 
annals. 

But too much of a good thing is not 
good. It was not long before practica! 
men like Benjamin Franklin began to 
point out that other subjects were in 
portant—even more important. Sinc 
then, especially jn America, the class 
ics have been fighting a losing figh! 
though they have lost very slow!) 
Now that our high schools and colleges 
feature mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, engineering and aviation, 
together with an imposing array of 
other sciences, they still devote muc! 
effort to the dead languages and t 
laborious researches in the history o! 
the ancients. This remnant of “mess- 
ing with the kings of Egypt” is wha! 
irks our practical men, And it right!) 


should, in so far as it is responsible 
for the schools turning out young mer 
and women without any training wit! 
which to make a living. 

There is a theory in our schools of 
higher learning that graduates shou!’ 
proceed to technical schools for their 
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law, medicine, electricity, engineering, 
or whatever they intend to work at. 
But such schools are often not avail- 
able, or cannot be afforded. So it is 
clearly the duty of the public schools, 
and others in the high schoo] and col- 
lege class, to give the boys and girls 
a chance to get started in some skilled 
work. In other words, while some of 
our schools have become more prac- 
iical than they used to be, many of 
them still need to come down further 
out of the air and nearer the solid 
ground. They should bear in mind 
that students will soon have go start 
aking a living, one way or fJinother, 

id prepare them according 
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Prepaid College 


\{ major budget worry of many fami- 
arises from the fact that their 












RELIGION 


> . 

Religious Trend 

Because it represents 24 denomina- 
tions with 25,000,000 members, the 
Federal Council] of Churches of Christ 
in America is a potent force in U. S. 
religion. Consequently, when the 
Council met in convention at Atlantic 
City, N. J., observers could find in the 
discussions clues as to the trend of 
religious thinking, This trend was in- 
dicated in conclusions reached in 
fields such as these: 

Missions: The war, 
mission work in Asia, 
Europe, gives churches an 
the “unprecedented 





handicapping 
Africa, and 
oppor- 


lies tunity to meet 

hildren’s college expenses are con-_ challenge” existing in Latin America. 
entrated into four Anti - Semitism: 
years. Such fami- Anti-Semitism is 
es can watch with spreading in the 
interest a_ pro- Sermonette U. S. and should 
cram to be in- OU and I cannot do business be fought  reso- 
augurated at Stev- with God without a rededica- lutely by Chris- 
ens Institute of tion of self and substance. We look tians. 






rechnology, in 
Hoboken, N. J. To 
supplement the 
present pay - as- 
you-go policy, it is 
idding a pay-be- 
fore-you-go_ plan, 


spiritual need . . 


church revival. 


have a revival 


around in our land and see a great 
. What 
needs is a revival, 
A revival happens 
to the church of God only when it 
begins with the church. 
applicable to 
spiritual life rather than the nation- 


Prohibition: 
The churches 
should unite in 
support of an edu- 
cational campaign 
to bring back na- 
tional prohibition. 


our land 
but it must be a 








We must 
the 







similar to one al life. The message of the revival Army Camps: 

ilopted by Buck- must be spoken through the church. Emphasizing the 
“tee - The crying need of the world is for 

ell University = ieatiieee duty of churches 

bout a year ago. to trainees, the 





Rev. Dr. W. 





Evolved by a 


Theodore Taylor, 
Central Baptist Church, 





convention recom- 







ustee of the in- ; . . mended a commit- 
stitution while New York City. tee be set up for 
considering ar- Army and Navy 
ingements for work, 


his 


education of two young 
is, the procedure is designed to 
lighten the financial burden of par- 
ts by extending it over a period of 
‘om five and one-half to eight years. 
[his is done by permitting a boy to 
enrolled in the college while he is 
still in high or preparatory school. 
For example, if he were enrolled at 
he beginning of his first year in high 
school, his parents would start paying 
he minimum four-year college ex- 
penses of $2,700 immediately, thus 
aking the payments over a period of 
eight years at the rate of approximate- 
ly $28 a month. If for any reason the 
‘vy does not later attend the college, 
money would be refunded, less, 
course, a small carrying charge. 
To make the plan still more useful 
to parents, the college promises to as- 
ume the cost of the minimum ex- 
penses and tuition if the parent should 
die after having made a specific num- 
ber of payments, 





BOOKS 


We can secure for you any American 
book or magazine in print. Just send us 
heck or money-order to cover the regular 

tail price. If price is unknown, send $5 
nd we will refund the difference, if any. 
e pay postage anywhere in the U. S 
ATHFINDER, Washington, D, C.—Adv. 





Labor: The rift between labor and 
the church was decried, as was the 
indifference and suspicion of labor 


toward the church. And while the 
Council passed a resolution approving 
the right of labor to organize, it 
warned: “Organized labor can com+ 
mand public support only as it deals 
effectively with those elements in its 
ranks which would weaken confidence 
in its integrity.” 

Officers: To succeed Dr. George 
A. Buttrick, pastor of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, as presi- 
dent, the council elected Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, dean of Yale University’s Di- 
vinity School. 
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COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Postpaid 
in U. & 


A comprehensive treatise in one complete 
volume of 640 pages by Clement Wood, 
A.B., L.L.B. Covers every major event 
in American history from the Discovery of 
America to the present day. For study and 
reference purposes, this volume is un- 
equalled. Contains complete text of the 
Constitution, Declaration of Independence, 
information concerning civil government, 
ete. Complete in seven parts, as follows: 


I The Thirteen Colonies 

Il The American Revolution 

” Il The Young Nation 

" IV Slavery, and the War of the States 
V Growth of America 

VI World War Period 

” VII Since the World War 


Part 


” 


Profusely Ulustrated 


Contains 77 illustrations — sixteen com- 
plete pages of plates—and a complete 
alphabetical index for immediately locat- 
ing any event or subject. Many valuable 
tabulations, and much out-of-the-ordinary 
information included to enable the reader 
to answer almost any question that may 
arise. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
24th & Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 











Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 
[) 3 YEARS $2 
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[] 5 YEARS $3 





—Mail Your Subscription to— 


PATHFINDER — Pathfinder Bldg— Washington, D. C. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Potato Pudding 


Many families eat potatoes two or 
three times a day, and _ strangely 
enough, seldom get tired of them. Per- 
haps it is because potatoes are regard- 
ed by many as an essential, like bread. 
The potato, of course, is one of our 
economical foods, but there is no par- 
ticular reason one should serve fried 
potatoes, baked potatoes or mashed 
potatoes every time. So, surprise your 
family some evening by leaving pota- 
toes out of the regular menu and then 
serving them for desert. Serve potato 
pudding. 

Boil enough potatoes so that when 





Needle Designs——— 
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Fascinating Needlework 


2556—Lovely table cloth helps setting a smart table. 
Varied colors or shades of a color are used for the 
beautiful rose designs. Number contains full details. 

2675—-Stars for the bedroom. This lacy spread is 
made of crocheted medallions, effectively joined to- 
gether. Number contains full details. 


















Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 










they are rubbed through a sieve you 
have just one and a half pounds of 
mealy white potatoes. Then melt two 
tablespoons butter, stir into the butter 
a tablespoon of flour and add a cup of 
milk as this mixture is slowly heated. 
Put the potatoes on the stove and stir 
in the hot milk mixture a little at a 
time. This done, add a cup of sugar, 
a teaspoon of salt, a tablespoon of 
chopped lemon peel, the beaten yolks 
of six eggs, and finally fold in the stiff- 
ly beaten egg whites. Next put your 
potato pudding into a buttered baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven for 
2 minutes. Serve with cream or some 
appropriate sauce. 
Tas ome SEO 


Chicken Loaf 


Here is an effective way to make a 
small chicken feed more persons— 
turkey, duck or goose may be substi- 
tuted for the chicken. The ingredients 
include: One stewed fowl] (about four 
pounds), one quart chicken broth, one 
quart water, one cup rice, one cup cel- 
ery or carrots, one-half cup almonds 
or unroasted peanuts, one-half cup 
chicken stock, two tablespoons chop- 
ped parsley, and two teaspoons salt. 

Wash the rice and add slowly to 
salted, boiling stock and water. Cook 
for 15 to 25 minutes. Meanwhile, re- 
move meat from fowl, cut in small 
pieces and combine with chopped par- 
sley, celery and nuts. Place in greased 
large pan in this order: a half-inch 
layer of rice, then a layer of chicken 
mixture, another layer of rice and so 
on until all the ingredients have been 
packed into the pan with a layer of 
rice on top. Pour the half cup of 
chicken stock over all and cook for 25 
minutes in a moderately hot oven. 
Serve hot with chicken gravy. 





Eggless Cake 

This is truly an economical cake. 
Not only is it eggless, but it is milk- 
less and butterless. The ingredients 
needed include: two cups flour, one 
and a fourth cups water, one cup 
brown sugar, one cup seeded raisins, 
one-third cup shortening, two ounces 
citron, five teaspoons baking powder, 
one teaspoon nutmeg, one teaspoon 
cinnamon and one-half teaspoon salt. 

Boil sugar, water, fruit, shortening, 
salt and spices together in saucepan 
for three minutes. When cool, add 
flour and baking powder sifted to- 
gether. Mix well and bake in greased 
loaf pan in moderate oven about 45 
minutes, 


Week’s Hints 


q@ Grease the measuring cup before 
measuring sirup or molasses and it 
will not stick to the sides of the cup. 





G A subscriber suggests that lem- 
ons can be kept from drying by plac- 
ing them in an air-tight fruit jar. 


Gg A window box of seasoning 
herbs is handy for winter cooking. 


gq To keep brown sugar moist and 
fresh, store in a’covered container 
with a freshly cut piece of lemon. 
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HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Healthful Homes 


To most of us home is home, no 
matter how humble. But the joy of 
the daily routine in the home depends 
largely on these three things: comfort. 
decency and convenience. When «4 
home meets these requirements it is 
generally regarded as a_healthfu 
home. 

To this list the U. S. Public Healt! 
Service has adde@ what it consider 
the 10 essentials for a sanitary o 
healthful home: 1) A pure and sufli 
cient water supply. 2) A safe mil 
and food supply. 3) Sanitary refus 
and sewage disposal. 4) Sufficien! 
ventilation, heat and light. 5) Spa 
sufficient for ordinary family «d 
mands. 6) Absence of excessive damp 
ness. 7) Screening against flies and 
mosquitoes. 8) Protection against i! 
sects and rodents. 9) Protectio 
against fire hazards and other acci 
dent risks. 10) Adequate play spac 
and sunshine for children. 

For those who may be considering 
either a small or a large-scale hom: 
improvement program in 1941, thes: 
10 rules should prove a_ valuable 
guide. 


Briefs 


e Showers are now available for 
any bathroom, whether the tub is th 
modern, built-in type or the old-style 
leg kind. Involving no change ol 
pipes, they can be installed by an ex 
perienced plumber in a few minutes 
at low cost. 





8 re 


e Good grade paint lasts longer and 
protects materials better than the 
cheaper grades. 


@ The walls of clothes closets ma) 
now be decorated to simulate ceda' 
paneling by using the new cedarwood 
or cedarized wallpaper, so named b: 
cause it is made of real cedarwood 

@ People who have painted up their 
kitchen are able to see how shabby it 
makes the rest of the house, 

ee 
REMEMBER WHEN— 

Some city and state civil servic: 
commissions had regulations agains! 
the employment of persons who 
smoked cigarettes? 

The annual report of the U. S. Seer: 
tary of the Treasury showed a surplus 
of over $50,000,000 above expendi 
tures? 

Every family had a bright red table 
cloth on the dining room table and 
oil cloth on the kitchen table? 


Men’s winter caps were lined with 
rabbit fur? 

Men riding on street cars got up and 
courteously offered their seats to th 
ladies? 
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Dec. 28, 1940 


ANSWER IS— 


How many inventors were honored this 
year by special stamps, and who were they? 











e Five American inventors were so 
onored by the Post Office this year. 


rhey were: Samuel F. B. Morse, in- 
entor of the telegraph; Cyrus H. 
\icCormick, inventor of the reaper 
Elias Howe, inventor of the sewing 


machine; Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
entor of the telephone, and Eli Whit- 
vy, inventor of the cotton gin, - 


* * * 


How much does a Presidential inaugura- 
tion cost? 


e The cost has varied from year to 
ir. Congress has appropriated $35,- 
w00 for 1941 inaugural expenses — 
bout $7,000 less than was expended in 


LJOd. 


Are the finest gloves made from silk? 


e The most expensive gloves, if not 
the finest, are woven from the fine 
hairlike excrescence of a Mediterran- 
ean shellfish. The hair, golden in color, 
ind very strong, is used by the fish in 
rawling along rocks, and is so fine 
that merely gathering enough for a 
single pair costs a great deal. 


Do moose grow a new pair of antlers 
ch year? 


e Yes. Antlers on the bull moose 
senerally drop off in January. They 
begin to grow from the stumps of the 

id ones in April, being at first soft and 


vered with short velvety fur. As 
y develop during the summer, how- 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


ARKANSAS 


Nickname—“Bear” or “Bowie.’ 

Motto—Regnant Populi (The ee 
Kule). 

State Flower—Apple Blossom. 

(rea—53,335 sq. mi. (26th in rank). 





Population (1940)—1,949,387 (35.7 
sq. mi.; %4 Negro). 
illiteracy—Native white 3.2; Negro 


S. 
Settled—1685. 
Entered Union—1836. 
Capita Rock (pop. 88,129). 
Largest City—Little Rock. 
Government—General assembly con- 
ts of a senate of 35 members and a 
ise of representatives of 100 mem- 
s. Represented in Congress by two 
ators and seven representatives. 
Governor—Carl E. Bailey (Dem.); 
vernor-elect, Homer M. Adkins 
lem.); term, 2 years; salary, $6,000. 
Products—Grain, vegetables, cotton, 
baeco, fruits, livestock, timber, pe- 
leum, lead, manganese, bauxite, etc. 
Polities—In 1940 Presidential elec 
nn Democrats polled 158,622 votes 
d Republicans 42,121. Electoral 
te—Democrat 9. 








ever, they become broad, bony and 
hard so that by September they are 
ready for strenuous use. 


What happened to Rudolf Diesel, inven- 
tor of the Diesel engine? 


© What happened to this inventor 
is an unsolved mystery. He sailed for 
England from Belgium in 1913 aboard 
the ship Dresden. When the ship 
docked, however, it was disclosed that 
he was missing and no trace of him 
was ever found. 








READERS WRITE 





Old Friend Returns 

Two weeks ago [ voted for my “fav- 
orites” in PATHFINDER .. . I suggested 
that you again return to your interesting 
paper the monthly “Calendar,” which you 
dropped some three or four years ago. 
Although I read PATHFINDER from cover 
to cover, I particularly missed that fea- 
ture. Imagine the pleasant surprise I had 
when I opened my December 7 issue, and 
found again the December “Calendar.” It 
was like the return of an old friend. I 
hope that you will continue this depart- 
ment... 


Esther V. Nordstrom 
Silverton, Ore. 


Red Cross Salaries 


I wonder if I am the only one to be 
startled over your “Answer Is—” in the 
December 7 issue as to the cost of operat- 
ing the Red Cross from a salary stand- 
point? Although there are only 1,000 
salaried employees, the total annual pay- 
roll is well over one million dollars, 

Dr. Donald M. Grant 
Penney Farms, Fla. 

[In his annual report Chairman Norman Davis an- 
nounces that the 1940 Red Cross roll call showed a 
total enrollment of 8,250,000 members (a 16 per cent 
increase over last year) who contributed more than 
$21,588,000 to the organization’s special war relief 
fund. Figuring on the basis of this fund alone, the 
1,000 salaried Red Cross employees would receive less 
than five per cent for administering it. But their 
work is not limited to this one task. In addition to 
providing or supervising relief of various kinds for 
the victims of warfare in 11 nations, the Red Cross 
is continuing its humane activities at home. The or- 
ganization’s administration, therefore, is no mere 
routine matter, but one calling for a high degree 
of statesmanship.—Ed. ] 


“Spiritual Rearmament”’ 

I want to express my appreciation for 
your editorial on “Spiritual Rearmament.” 
It is encouraging to find a secular maga- 
zine sponsoring such a good cause, but is 
no more than I expected from PATH- 
FINDER. To my mind this is a funda- 
mental crusade and ‘your analysis of its 
objectivés is enlightening. Here is a 
standard around which all Americans may 
rally regardless of creed, to safeguard our 
priceless heritage of freedom ... 

Rev. Ray N. Shaffer 
Charleston, W. Va 


—_—_— 





Travel For 











“UNCLE SAM” 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


MAIL CARRIERS 


(City and Rural) 


$1700—$1900 First Year Regular 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY 


MEN—BOYS, 18 to 48 
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To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be 
you can relieve coughs due to cokis, 


surprised how quickly and easily 
when you 


try this splendid recipe. It gives you about 
four times as much cough medicine for your 
money, and you'll find it truly wonderful, 
for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed— 
it’s no trouble at all. Then put 2% ounces 
of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) inte 


a pint bottle. Add your syrup and you have 
a full pint of medicine that will amaze you by 
its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a family 
a long time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. For real results, you've never seen 
anything better. It loosens the phiegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes, and quickly 
eases soreness and difficult breathing. 


Pinex is a compound containing Norway 


Pine and a guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known for its prompt action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money re- 


funded if it doesn’t please 


you in every way. 





BEA HOTEL HOUSEKEEPER 


Enjoy Your Work! Good positions in 
hotels for women as Hostess, House- 
keeper, Manager, etc. Train at home, 
in leisure time. One student writes: 
“Placed by Lewis National Placement 
Bureau as Hostess-Housekeeper of 
this hotel, I am respected, secure, 
well paid—and know that this is one 
business where you are not dropped because you're over 
40.’ Write for Free Book. LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. Room ZA-7532, Washington, D. C. 


Lemon Juice Recipe Checks 
Rheumatic Pain Quickly 


If you suffer from rheumatic or neuritis pain, try 
this simple i inexpensive home recipe. Get a pack- 
age of Ru-Ex Compound, a two week's supply, 
mix it with a quart of water, add the juice of 4 
lemons. Often within 48 hours—sometimes over- 
night—s did results are obtained. If the 


do not quickly leave you, return the empty 
and Ru- Ex will cost you nothing to try. 











age 
t is sold 


under an absolute money-back guarantee. Ru-Ex 
Compound is for sale by druggists everywhere. 


SM ME EA SP dl hb Sed A 
Send No Money--Send Name--BOYS! LADIES! GIRLS! 
POPULAR WATCH or CASH GIVEN. ga Just sell only 
12 boxes White CLOVERINE Brand SALVE for chaps, 
mild burns, shallow cuts to best friends at 25c a box 
(with picture free) and return only the $3 collected--not 
one penny more. Many other premiums GIVEN. 46th yr. 
Be First. Nothing tq buy. Many customers waiting. Write 
for Salve and pictures NOW! Sent postage by us. 
WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. 4-P, Tyrone. Pa. 


















BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C A.'s earn $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 

Thousands of firms need them. “$4 17, 000 Certified Ads fe Account- 

ory in the U. 8S. We train you thoroly at home in spare time -_y * 
.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous ex- 
erience unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff of 
1.P.A.'s, including members of the American Institute of Account. 

ants. Write for free book,‘ Accountancy, the Profession That 


LaSalle Extension University,Dept. 12393-4 Chicago 
A Correspondence nstitution 








/ FRANK LIN INSTITUTE 


a Dept. N190, Rechester, N. Y. 
= Sirs: Rush to me WITHOUT CHARGE FREE 
32-page Book with list of U. 8S. Government 
& positions and full particulars telling how to 
& qualify for a U. S. Government position. 










































































PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


A farmer bought a job lot of palings 
with which to fence his yard. Not 
being an expert carpenter or an edu- 
cated man, he could not determine 
how to place them, except through 
the trial and error method. After his 
posts and runners were in place, he 
started tacking on the palings tempor- 
arily to see hdw they would run out. 
The first time he set them eight inches 
apart, center to center, and found that 
he had 110 too few. So the second 
time he tried them a foot apart, center 
to center, and found that he had 40 
too many. Now the question is: How 
many palings did the farmer buy, and 
if his yard was square, what was its 
area in square yards? Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There 
were eight quarts of water in the 
five-gallon can of alcohol. 
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Secret Writing 

In war times secret writing is the 
main means of communication be- 
tween nations. Almost all interna- 
tional business is transacted by code 
messages, and code deciphering ex- 
perts are always in demand. 


Guitar Lessons 








Be Tops in Party, School Fun 


Playing the guitar is a sure road to popularity in 
school activities, on parties or dates. And nowadays 
it’s so easy to learn! Simple diagrams show you in a 
jiffy how to play the chords used in accompanying a 


song. 

For the first measure of that old favorite ‘‘Little 
Brown Jug’’ you use the D Major chord shown in our 
diagram. Above are the notes of the chord and below 
you're shown the way to play them on the guitar. 

The vertical lines represent the strings, the hori- 
Zontal lines the frets or tiny metal bars crossing the 
fingerboard. 

Have the fun of playing the guitar! In our 32-page 
instruction book you’ll find each part of the guitar 
Sugerneard explained. Describes methods of playing 
and correct fingering. Gives diagrams and directions 
for chord accompaniments; includes melody and guitar 
accompaniments for seven favorite songs. 








Send 15c in coins for your copy of ‘‘Easy Les- 
sons in Guitar Playing’ te PATHFINDER HOME 


SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


oy following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 


No, 167—‘‘Popular Cowboy Songs.’’ 
No, 186—‘‘Songs From "Way Down South.” 


Sn EEEERSSEEEEEEEEEEee ee 








Mrs. Ruther Collects Shakers 


If you are interested in secret mes- 
sages and want to experiment with a 
friend, the following is a simple code 
to start with. Then you can work up 
to more difficult ones later. 

Divide the alphabet into groups and 
select a symbol to represent each 
group. Suppose we have the dollar 
sign for the first group, the asterisk 
for the second, a zero for the third 
and a small x for the fourth, Then the 
cipher key will be: 


$ * 0 x 
1. A G N T 
y & B H O U&V 
3 k iaJ3 FP Ww 
4, D K Q X 
D. E L R Y 
6. F M S yA 


To write messages with this key, 
you simply repeat the symbol as many 
times as the cipher calls for. For in- 
stance, A would be $, while E would 
be $$$$$. To write “dear” we have 
“SS$$-$S$$$-$-00000.” Boy*would be 


S$SOOxxxxx. 
i 


Smiles 
Aunt Edna—Well, Jackie, did you 
see Santa Claus on Christmas night? 
Jackie—No, Auntie. It was too dark 
to see him, but I heard what he said 
when he knocked his toe against the 
bed post. 





Jim—I wonder why women pay 
more attention to beauty than brains? 

Marion — Because no matter how 
stupid a man is, he is seldom blind. 


Nockby—I think it commendable 
that Jubbs is so impartial. 

Dzudi—Yes; but he carries it too 
far. When we went hunting last week 
he didn’t seem to care whether he shot 
the rabbits, the dogs or one of the 
party. 


Wifey—Why, Bob, I don’t believe 
you have smoked a single one of those 
lovely cigars I gave you for Christ- 
mas, 

Bob—No, dear, I intend to keep them 
until Junior grows up and wants to 
learn to smoke. 





PATHFINDER 


HOBBIES 


F the 1941 models of milady’s head 

gear decrease any in size fron 
those of 1940, women’s hats will b: 
in danger of falling into collections 
of miniatures. Mrs. Daniel H. Grad) 
of Portage, Wis., already possesse 
such a collection. Begun as a hobby fiy: 
years ago, her collection now include, 
tiny hats made of wood, many kind 
of glass, clay and china, and hats 
which once served as toothpick dis 
pensers or flower bowls and _ tab! 
decorations. One, a “topper” only three 
inches tall, is made of national gre« 
backs, reduced and macerated at tl: 
U. S. Treasury. 


* * * 











































































Collecting salt and pepper shak: 
is the unusual hobby of Mrs. Fred: 
ick Ruther, of Springfield, Mass. A! 
though she began her collection 0: 
three and one-half months ago, Mrs. 
Ruther already has about 500 sets of 
salt and pepper shakers, some 
which are shown here, She has shak 
ers in innumerable forms and shapes 
including trees, flowers, buildings 
people of many different countries 
wild and domestic animals, birds 
boats, poultry, fruits, vegetables, ki! 
chen appliances, etc. She has sets o! 
china, glass, metal and wood. 


* * 7 


About a year ago, up in Wauseau, 
Wis., Carl P. Dietz, of Milwaukee, 
saw an old pair of skates just like 
some his parents gave him when li 
was a little boy. They awakened old 
memories and he purchased then 
That’s how he started on an unusual! 
hobby—collecting ice skates, Within 
one year he accumulated 138 different 
kinds of skates, some of them coming 
from Holland, Sweden, Germany and 
Norway. Recently he presented the 
collection to the Milwaukee Public 
Museum, which also has his colle 
tion of 450 different typewriters—a 
donation made to commemorate th 
fact that it was in Milwaukee that C. 
Latham Sholes invented the first pra: 
tical typewriter (1866-1873). 





NAME O’HOWLS 


MARY CHRISTMAS of Racine, Wis., 
is as jolly as her name implies, and 
besides playing Mrs, Santa each 
Christmas, she runs a correspondenc< 
club for shut-ins. 

RAISOR Bros. operate a_ barber 
shop in Madison, Wis. 

Home town of Lizzie FAIRCLOTIH 
is COATS, N. C. 

Minnie May SLAUGHTER used to 
teach at the Springville (Ind.) high 
school. 

George LOCK and Sam KEY are 
neighbors in Millville, N. J. 

The following patrons used to re- 
ceive their mail at the Nekoosa, Wis 
postoffice: ANN EX, ROSIE HAIRE. 
ETTA PECK and RHODA BUNN. 
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RHYME & REASON 


Rene 1 4 to live with all my might 











while I do live. Resolved, never to 
se one moment of time, to improve it in 
.e most profitable way I possibly can. 
-esolved, never to do anything which I 
hould despise or think meanly of in an- 
ther. Resolved, never to do anything 
ut of. revenge. Resolved, never to do 
ything which I should be afraid to do 
it were the last hour of my life. 

JONATHAN EDWARDS 


oer a 
{t each minute we are obliterated by 

idea and the sensation of time. And 
ere are only two ways of escape from 


nightmare, of forgetting it: pleasure 
work. Pleasure amuses us. Work 


ifies us. Let us choose. 


BAUDELAIRE 


* * * 


it is a great misfortune neither to have 
enough wit to talk well nor enough judg- 

ment to be silent. 
~—La BRUYERE 


* * * 


Learning by study must be won; 

’Twas ne’er entail’d from stre to son. 
—GAY 

Man looks forward to rest only to be 

delivered from toil and subjection; but he 

can find enjoyment in action alone, and 

ires for nothing else. 

VAUVENARGUES 


* * 7 





We never do wrong so thoroughly and 


heartily as when we do it for con- 
ience’s sake. 
PASCAL 
. * * | 
Fools are stubborn in their way, 
As coins are harden’d by th’ allay; 
And obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff 
As when ’tis in a wrong belief. 
—BUTLER 
He that leaveth nothing to chance will 


» few things ill, but he will do very few 
things 
HALIFAX 
Come what may, time and the hour runs 
through the roughest day. 
SHAKESPEARE 


Joy, temperance, and repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 
—LONGFELLOW 

be a year of freedom 
m sin, a year of service, a year of 
ist in God, and it will be a happy year 
m first to last. It may be the hardest 
ir we have known, but it will be the 
ppiest. 


Let the new year 


—Dr. J. \M. BUCKLEY 
———_e—=— ee -————‘=OS 
CURRENT SIMILES 

As unbalanced as most budgets after 
Christmas. 

\s spunky as little Greece. 

As determined as Winston Churchill. 

As miserable as the Christmas diner 

ho made a pig of himself. 


As useless as a license for a back- 
at driver. 

As plentiful 
covery. 

\s breakable as a New Year’s reso- | 
tion, 





as proofs of business 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil o1 
a prolitable business at home 
million families. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., 


exchange ? 
through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, a5 well as eacli part of the name 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 
will be counted as words. 


Washington, D. C. 


and address, 





AGENTS WANTED 





MAGNETIC SPONGE Graws dirt from clothing, Used 
like brush. Saves drycleaning. Slick discovery. 
Samples sent on trial. Write “Inventor,’’ 134 Kris- 


tee ee Bldg., A Akron, Ohio. 


SCHOOL SENIORS: Sell. classmates the best line of 

Graduation Name Cards m the country. 
commissions. Agencies going like wildfire 
Craftcards, Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


SELL BANKRUPT CLOTHING BARGAINS from 

home, store, auto. Shoes i5c—Men’s Suits, Over- 
coats, 75c—Dresses 10c. Experience unnecessary. Free 
Wholesale Catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250 VV Jet- 
ferson, Chic 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN NOW CALLING ON FARMERS, poultry raisers 

Materially increase your income taking orders for 
Big Boy Chicks, ‘‘America’s Finest.’ Full or part 
time basis. Backed by extensive National advertising. 
Restricted territory franchise includes the famous 
Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. Get details immediately. 
—. State Hatcheries, 234 Jefferson, Springfield, 
Ilinois. 


RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! 
and finest pure culture spawn 


New methods 
mean increased 


profits. Write for free folio giving helpful marketing 
tips. Hughes Spawn, Box 5312, Dept. B, Denver 
Colorado. 


GENUINE Barbecued Frankfurters Formula (dime) 
Davis, Box 1484-PF, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

MAIL ORDER BUSINESS CHANCES. Write: Goodall 
Company, 628 Montgomery, San Francisco. 
ee). 

CANARIES WANTED—Best prices paid. 
shipping ~~ era American Bird Co., 

rison. Chie 

CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


ARE YOU SUFFERING? Piles, Fistula, Stomach and 
today for large 122-page 


sufferers—write 


Thousands of references. Many from your 
section. McCleary Clinic, 2482 Elms Bivd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 





CLOTHING FOR SALE 
200 CLOTHING BARGAINS ~Overcoats, fur coats, 
suits, dresses. Army shoes $1.18. Free Catalog. 
Farmers’ Mail Order House, 75-X Grand Street, New 
York 





COINS WANTED 


SENSATIONAL PRICES PAID—Catalogue 1l0c. 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SERN 8 86 3 : 

TRY OUR 18 DAY REDUCING DIET.—Food combin- 
ations effective principle. Price $1.00. Dr. Henson, 

Columbia, Missouri. 

- EDUCATIONAL & INSTRUCTION 

PRINCIPLES Humap Science understandingly applied 
assures Dynamic personality, freedom from disease, 

successful future. Literature. Institute Human Tech- 

nology Incorporated, Dallas, Texas 

FARM LANDS FOR SALE 

GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon Dependable 

crops, favorable climate Write for impartial advice 

literature and list of typical bargains Specify state 

J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 

NYLON HOSIERY With Famous Snag-Proofed 

Sensational profit opportunity. Write 

American Mills, Dept. 


Sibert- 

















SELI 
silk hosiery. 

fully for sample silk stocking. 

r-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE and up to $22 a week 

selling famous Harford Frocks Hundreds sensa- 
tional bargains. Send dress size, age. Harford, Dept 
R-28. Cincinnati, O 


FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES, ETC. 


LENSES—Quality Assortment. Slight imperfections 
Various focal lengths and diameters. Fifteen for 
$1.00 postpaid. Money back guarantee American 
Lens Company, 324 North Mayfield, Chicago. 
: my Hwa Seer ee 
BOY'S, GIRL’S—SANTA invented 10 new games. 
Plenty excitement for young and old. Selling fast 
10 games packed in big box 50c postpaid Santa’s Fac- 
tory. Branch, Wisconsin. 


HOME RECORDINGS 


MAKE RECORDS AT HOME on your own phonograph 
Complete outfit including 6 two-sided blank records 
only $2.98. Teradio, Inc., 302 Broadway, N. Y. City 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS, patented, unpatented. Mr 
Ball. U-9441 Pleasant. Chicago 


MAGAZINE OFFERS 


SPECIAL LOW RATES on most all leading magazines. 

Write for our money-saving offers or ask for special 
quotation on your favorite magazines. Publishers Book 
Service. 2414 Douglas St.. N. E.. Washington, D. C 


MEDICAL 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising. burning urine, 
leeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
olutely FPree—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Seritarium. Box PF. Milford, Kansas 


ACO-GEL taken in the beginning usually breaks up 
the common cold Trial 25c bottle, 10c. P. Sems 
%6,. Inc., Stamford, Conn 






































MISCELLANEOUS 


SWEET ADELINE,"’ Unusual Cat ‘Chorus 
aph. Delights Animal Lover , Children, Etc, Un- 

mounted —Small l6c (Framed 25¢) 5’* x 7° 50c, 8° = 
$1. 00. Lloyd Miller, 4421 N. LaCrosse, Chicago. 


LEAP-YE AR PL AYI ET Mabel Courageous Love 
Battle Sixty Pages. Dime. C. Quin, Hummels- 


town, Pennsylvania 
LONELY WATCHING FOR MAILMAN? 


“Peckman Letters.’’ $4 yearly Free 
Box 175, McKeesport, Penna. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 

GET SQUAB CHECKS WEEKLY. Ask Rice, 
Melrose. Mass., for surprising free book 

MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


GUITARS! Pearlette Electric Hawaiian Guitar com- 
plete with Leatherette Amplifier $39.50 Send 1l0c 
for 40 Page Catalog including 50 Hawaiian Guitar 


Subscribe 
information, 


Box 503, 


Tunings National Guitars, 408 So. Peoria Street, 
Chicago, Ill 
POEMS WANTED. Radio song contest Publication 


Great Eastern Thomaston 


Maine 


Song Bureau, Dept. Pl, 


NEEDLEWORK 
EARN $10.00 weekly embroidering; 
tails. Seaboard, 2166-N East 3rd. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ss NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS j 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical] 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
ago School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago. 


cree OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY “$100. 00 EACH for 1924 lc green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Lllustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid Vernon Baker, PA-1l 
Elyria, Ohio 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


HAVE FEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year. A great 

big 200-page book with 400 fllustrations, well print- 
ed and bound. A complete history of the first year of 
New Deal. Sold for $2.75. Now $1.00 ge stpaid. Record 
Pub. Co., Box 781, Washington, D 


PATENT RETORNEY Ss 


Take first step toward protecting your 
invention—without obligation “Record of 

Invention”’’ form and 48 page Book 

the Inventor’ Free. Time cour 

Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 

OM37 Adams Building, Washingtor 


INV ENTORS— Delays are danger: 
protection now. Get new Free « 
‘How To Protect Your Invention.’ 
liminary information. McMorrow 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-F 
Washington, D. C 
PATENTS SECURED Two va 
free. Write immediately Victor J. BYVaus & Lv., 
547-P Victor Building, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book aud adviee free 
Registered Patent Attorney L. FP. Randolph, Dept. 
45. Washington, D. C 

PECANS 

PAPER SHELL PECANS 10 lbs. delivered $4.00. Wo- 

mack Co., 1231 West 4, Oklahoma City 
PHOTO FINISHING 


Stamp brings de- 


c 








INVENTORS 


FREE TRIAL—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three 
lovely Hollywood enlargements and Free Leather- 
ne frame with roll—25c 20 Reprints 25¢; 100— 


$1.00. Overnight service. Lifetone Studios, L-3, Des 
Moines, Iowa i 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
laxgements, eight lifetime prints, 25c Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. ay’s Photo Shop, Box 
70-F. LaCrosse, Wis 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
ints each roll. 25e. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural finish; 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 
I): Ae POULTRY ee 
MONEY to be made in poultry this year. Poultry 
Item tells why and how This leading ~~ 
magazine 4 months 10c. Highly illustrated. Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item. Box 64. Sellersville. Pa 
___ PROFITABLE OCCUPATION ,: 
TYPISTS—Hand writers wanted. Dime brings sup- 











plies. Richmond Service. 504-65 Broadway, Ster- 
ling, Tilinois 
SHEET MUSIC 4 : 
SHEET MUSIC. Send 25c for 10 copies, 50c for 26. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Healy, 5421 Congress, 
Chicago 
SONG POEMS WANTED ~ 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. - in 
ONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 


M ter of Music, 510-PFP South Alexandria, 


Ancele Calif 
Ww ANTED ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. 
ers. 14 Woods Building. Chicago 
YARNS 3 
YARNS: RUG AND KNITTING: Free samples; direc- 
tions. Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarns. Buy 
direct; save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 8.. Hage 
mony, Maine. 


~ Richard Bro- 
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a QUESTIONS FOR THIS WEEK 


Question No. 7 
S| NAME A GREAT AMERICAN STATESMAN 
ks WHO WAS KILLED IN A DUEL. 


1. James A. Garfield 
2. Henry Clay 
3. William McKinley 


5. Alexander Hamilton 
6. Daniel Webster 
7. Aaron Burr 


: 4. John C. Calhoun 8. Anthony Wayne 

. Question No. 8 

Sat WHICH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
2 WAS NICKNAMED ‘‘OLD HICKORY’’? 


4. John Tyler 
5. U. S. Grant 
6. Rutherford B. Hayes 


1. James Monroe 
, 2. Zachary Taylor 
' 3. Andrew Jackson — 





WHEN ENTERING THIS WEEK START HERE 


Question No. 1 


WHO WAS THE BRITISH GENERAL 
AT THE BATTLE OF SARATOGA? 


1. Burgoyne 4. Gage 
2. Howe 5. Benedict Arnold 
3. Cornwallis 6. Pulaski 


Question No. 2 
WHAT IS THE MONROE DOCTRINE? 


A law of the United States. 

= --=* of the Constitution. 
ity between the United States and South American republics. 
ement of United States policy. 
ntlemen’s agreement” between the United States and Euro- 
1 powers. 
t of the Treaty of Ghent which ended the War of 1812. 


—s 


Question No, 3 


HO PRESIDED OVER THE CONVENTION 
THAT DREW UP THE CONSTITUTION IN 1787? 


4. Alexander Hamilton 
5. Patrick Henry 
6. Gouverneur Morris 


: 1. James Madison 
i 2. John Jay 
v 3. George Washington 


i Question No. 4 


WHICH WAS THE LARGEST AMERICAN CITY WHEN 
THE CONSTITUTION WAS ADOPTED? 
1. New York 


2. Boston 
3. Washington 


4. Newark 
5. Philadelphia 
6. Providence 


Question No. 5 


WHO OR WHAT IN AMERICAN HISTORY WAS 
NICKNAMED “OLD IRONSIDES”? 


. President Zachary Taylor. 

. President Andrew Jackson. 

. President Abraham Lincoin. 

The VU. S. Warship, “Constitution.” 
The Monitor. 

The Merrimac. 


PRP eps 


Question No. 6 


THROUGH WHAT CESSION DID THE U. S. ACQUIRE 
ITS LARGEST ADDITION OF TERRITORY? 


. Annexation of Texas. 

. Purchase of Alaska. 

. Acquisition of Virgin Islands. 

. Oregon Treaty. 

. Louisiana Purchase. HTy aes | 
. Annexation of Hawaii. sits / 


. Address All Contest Mail To 


“CONTEST MANAGER” PATHFINDER 
Washington, D. C. 


Qaawn-= 


$11,500.00 WAITING FoR 260 READERS-- 


| ONLY FEW DAYS LEFT TO STRIKE FOR DOUBLED~PRIZE 
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CASH PRIZE in our great educational “KNQ\\ 

AMERICA” Contest will expire forever. You still ha, 
time to enter and win the Grand Prize of $4,000.00 in cas! 
if you can answer 50 questions on the history of you 
country, its civil government and its Constitution bet! 
than other contestants. 


Nic lr week your opportallity to strike for a DOUBLE) 


Remember—you can enter right TODAY by sending 
your answers to all eight questions to date. You 
then be even with every other reader in this great 
petition. Your opportunity to win the Grand Priz 
$4,000.00; the Second Prize of $2,400.00; the Third P 
of $1,600.00; or any of the other 257 cash awards. (S: 
Contest Rules on Page 9.) 


The contest lasts only 12 weeks. There are on! 
questions. Each question is accompanied by sey 
suggested answers. Your task is to select what you « 
sider the best or most appropriate answer to each questi 
your selection to be based upon your knowledge 
research of history, civil government and the Constitut 
of the United States. 


Don’t delay. The first six prizes are DOUBLED | 
winners ‘who enter during the first five weeks. TI! 
FIRST FIVE WEEKS COME TO AN END NEXT WEEK 


If already entered, just send in your answers 
No. 7 and 8 in the usual way, If not entered 


_ENTER RIGHT NOW! All questions to date are « 
this page. 


WHAT COULD \ DO WIIK 





54,000.00 


For winners 


a. f 
eo 5 ne oe $2,000.00 $4,000.00 
dg ee a 1,200.00 2,400.00 
yp 8 re | ae 800.00 1,600.00) 
PIED Siac s kos veer ee 500.00 1,000.00 
a ee 300.00 600.00 
ae” a 100.00 200.00 
Four Prizes @ $50 ......... 200.00 200.00 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 ......... 500.00 500.00 
pe ES ae ee 1,000.00 1,000.00 


ENTERED OR NOT—USE THIS NOW 


Fill in This Coupon and Mail With 10 Cents in Coin if You 
are already entered; with 40 cents when entering this week. 
(If already entered, do not repeat your former answers.) 


= Make your selection by number from suggestions under eacl 
question. Write clearly the number in the little square. 


For Question For Question 
oO. No. 1 I Select Oo. No. 2 I Select 
Answer No. Answer No. 
No For Question No A. For Question [—_ 
No. 3 [ Select No. 4 1 Select} 
© 
Answer No. ° Answer No. 3 


For Question For Question , 
oO. No. 5 I Select oO. No. 6 I Select 
Answer No. = 


Answer No. 
For Question For Question } 
No. No. 7 [ Select . | No. bs No. 8 I Select 
Answer No. 


Answer No. 
Name 
Address ..... 
oo SS a ae State 


Mail to Contest Manager, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 





_ 
You may remit 10 cents with each weeny coupon for the first ten 
weeks ($1.00) and then send $1.50 when ali 50 questions appear. Or 
you may remit in full, $2.50, now and remit no more during entir 
contest. Many think the latter method the more convenient. 


f2/ ‘UG | 

























winners 
who 
Pp ear 


00.00 
100.00 
300.00) 
900.00 
900.00 
200.00 
200.00 
500.00 
000.00 


e first ten 
ppear. O 
‘ing entire 
pnt. 


hi 


